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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN JUNE 


The improvements in the business situation noted in 
May continued in evidence during June. The seasonally 
adjusted index of industrial production, which advanced 
from 126 in April to 127 in May for the first gain since 
June of last year, rose to 130 in June. Employment in 
manufacturing increased by 150,000 and total employment 
by 920,000. Unemployment declined on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, although the unadjusted total rose to 5.4 
million as a result of the influx of students into the labor 
force. Preliminary estimates put department store sales 
at 134 percent of the 1947-49 average; the 1 point gain 
over May made June the fourth month to show an in- 
crease over the preceding one. 

The output of a number of industries increased more 
than seasonally in June. Steel production held above 1.6 
million tons a week throughout the month, the first time 
this occurred in 1958. Both bituminous coal and petroleum 
output improved noticeably. Carloadings were well above 
May and heavy construction contracts not only outran 
May but also the three preceding Junes. 

The automobile industry was an exception to the June 
improvement in output. Assemblies fell slightly from May 
to 337,355 cars, 32 percent below June, 1957, and the low- 
est June output since 1948. Production in July will be 
even lower because some plants have scheduled early 
shutdowns for model changeovers. 


Construction Steady 

A seasonal rise of more than $300 million brought 
construction outlays almost to $4.4 billion for June and 
just above $22 billion for the first six months of 1958. 
However, the figure for the month was down slightly 
from June a year ago, and dollar value of new construc- 
tion put in place during the first half of this year was 
about the same as for the corresponding period in 1957. 

A\ 7 percent advance in private construction, occurring 
mainly in residential building, and 
a 9 percent increase in public 


the former, and a big drop in industrial building was the 
principal factor in the relatively poor showing of the 
private sector. 


Business Sales Rise in May 


Bearing out earlier reports of improved business con- 
ditions in May, more recent information indicates that 
sales of both manufacturers and retailers rose slightly, 
and those of wholesalers held steady, after seasonal al- 
lowances. The net gain of $300 million, the second con- 
secutive advance over the previous month, raised total 
business sales to $52.4 billion and occurred primarily in 
durable goods manufacturing industries. However, as 
compared with May sales a year ago, the total was still 
down $4.4 billion, largely as a result of smaller shipments 
by manufacturers. 

The book value of inventories held by business firms 
declined $650 million on a seasonally adjusted basis to 
$87 billion during May. A drop of $500 million in stocks 
held by manufacturers was close to the rate of other re- 
cent months and reflected particularly continuing pressure 
in durable goods industries. New orders received by 
manufacturers showed a mild increase in May after 
allowance for seasonal influences. A gain of $500 million 
by durable goods producers, centered in primary metals 
and electrical machinery, more than offset a fall of $300 
million experienced by nondurable goods manufacturers. 


Consumer Debt Up 


Total consumer debt rose to $43.0 billion by the end 
of May, $1.1 billion above the year-earlier figure but 
below the peak of $44.8 billion reached last December. 
After seasonal adjustment the increase was $50 million, 
the net result of a gain of $150 million in noninstallment 
debt and a drop of $100 million in installment debt. 

Repayments on automobile paper exceeded new exten- 
sions of this type of installment 
credit by $183 million, after allow- 


spending, affecting principally school 
and highway outlays, accounted for 
the June advance. Spending in the 
first half of the year reflected an 
increase of 3 percent in public con- : 
struction, offset by a 1 percent de- August issues 
cline in private expenditures. Ex- 
panded activity in public housing 
for military personnel and in high- 7 and 8. 


Difficulties that arise during the 
summer months in obtaining data, 
printing, and publishing make it 
desirable to combine the July and 


Henceforth, they will appear in 


July as a single issue numbered paper. The gain in noninstallment 


ance for seasonal variation and dif- 
ferences in trading days. However, 
net advances in the adjusted figures 
for other consumer goods paper, for 
personal installment loans, and for 
repair and modernization loans par- 
tially offset the decline in auto 
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$146 million in charge accounts. 
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Campaign for Confidence 


A troubled radio newscaster complained about the 
policy set by his boss. He is permitted to broadcast only 
optimistic news about business. If a local plant lays off 
25 workers, he says nothing; if it rehires 5, he plays up 
the gain. Many newspapers and magazines have also 
directed reporters and headline writers to “accentuate 
the positive.” At least one of the two major press serv- 
ices has entered wholeheartedly into these efforts to 
“reassure” the public. Other newsmen insist on calling 
the shots as they see them, but the net result is confusion 
with an optimistic bias. 

All this is part of a concerted “campaign for con- 
fidence” undertaken with the sanction if not at the direct 
request of the Administration in Washington. President 
Eisenhower and other officials pointed the way in speeches 
before a conference organized by the American Manage- 
ment Association. The Advertising Council lent its re- 
sources to increasing the output of favorable “news” to 
be put before the people. Local as well as national trade 
associations and merchandising organizations have put on 
“Buy Now” or similar drives to loosen the consumer's 
purse strings. 

What it all adds up to is a concerted effort to mis- 
lead the American people. The campaign tries to avoid 
direct falsehood but does not hesitate at even the most 
palpable half-truth. Its techniques are selective report- 
ing, slanting headlines and summary paragraphs, exclud- 
ing qualifications, diverting attention, and interpreting 
the irrelevant favorably. After May, actual developments 
added some true recovery notes that could be played up 
in their own right as well as made to support the bally- 
hoo. 


Business Is Willing 

Businessmen and advertisers have no reservations 
about throwing themselves into this campaign. Their job 
is to sell, and anything that helps is welcome. They 
“can’t lose” if it works. In fact, by helping make it 
work, they can consider themselves to be doing a public 
service, since in that event, nearly everyone will be bet- 
ter off. 

The appeal for the use of advertising derives from 
its potential application of the “band-wagon” principle. 
This principle is widely used in advertising for individual 
concerns, and many advertisers feel the only reason it 
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does not work better is that the opposition is offsetting 
their efforts. Here, then, is an interesting experiment, 
in which all may work together to get everybody on the 
prosperity band-wagon. Whether any advertising con- 
tribution could be proved in so complex a situation is 
doubtful. For the same reason it remains moot whether 
advertising in general has any effect in increasing over- 
all income beyond the increments, direct and indirect, 
resulting from the earnings of those employed in adver- 
tising activities. Nevertheless, the confidence drive does 
provide the advertiser a chance for another try. If it 
means that others are not properly playing their roles 
in the community, that is not a concern of the advertis- 
ing man. 

For businessmen in general, the confidence campaign 
is not essentially different from other sales campaigns, 
However, it creates some difficulty by making for a good 
deal of inconsistency between what they say and what 
they do. One large firm, for example, had to cancel out 
new factory facilities at the same time it was putting on 
an “Operations Upturn” campaign supported by optimistic 
statements from its leading executives. Others feel im- 
pelled to reduce dividends while telling the public, “Busi- 
ness is good!” Any influence on business itself is thus 
dissipated. Those who are “in the know” of the con- 
fidence drive are bound to mistrust similar statements 
from others, and operations in an atmosphere of mistrust 
render the whole effort toward mutual stimulation self- 
defeating. 


Government Responsibility 

In contrast to the advertisers, the government has a 
responsibility to the public and cannot properly take a 
cavalier attitude about the consequences of its actions, 
or inaction, on the welfare of the people. If its pro- 
nouncements lead consumers into reckless commitments 
on purchases made with borrowed funds, they can hardly 
be considered consistent with its role as protector of the 
average citizen. If the government ignores the threat of 
deeper depression, it increases the likelihood that de- 
flationary forces will get out of hand. The need for 
watchfulness and action is not purely contingent. Un- 
employment today is above the top level that could be 
considered consistent with the government’s commitments 
under the Employment Act of 1946. 

It is true that there are certain anomalous aspects of 
the situation which open the way for reasonable differ- 
ences of opinion. Prices have held firm and the stock 
market has advanced. Following a situation in which 
fears of inflation were dominant, the effect of this 
strength in prices is to inject an element of confusion into 
policy discussions. However, this is not necessarily the 
whole explanation of the current “business-as-usual” 
philosophy. Participation in the “campaign for confi- 
dence” itself ties the hands of the policy maker. He 
cannot admit things are unsatisfactory, and to avoid 
hypocrisy, he must overlook what would be damaging if 
he acknowledged it. He cannot act, furthermore, because 
to do so would be to affirm what he has set out to deny. 
His only resort when confronted with disagreeable facts 
lies in “if-and-when” promises. 

No doubt many officials sincerely, if wishfully, believe 
that the recession is over and that natural forces will 
take care of the recovery. One cannot help wondering 
what Eisenhower the General would say about the sentry 
who went to sleep at his post because he felt sure no 
danger was near. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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/LLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


INDUSTRIAL EXPLOSIVES AND FIREWORKS 


Explosives have a very long history. The invention 
of gunpowder, probably the oldest known, is often at- 
tributed to the Chinese of the pre-Christian era, but the 
earliest recorded use of it was in Europe about A.D. 275. 
Records indicate its use as a propellent as early as 1313 
and as a blasting agent by 1627. 

The development of high explosives occurred only 
about a century ago with the discovery of guncotton 
(nitrated cellulose) and the subsequent invention of 
nitroglycerin, which today is the most important in- 
gredient in all commercial high explosives. Alfred Nobel 
did more than anyone else to give high explosives com- 
mercial use with his invention of the first practical blast- 
ing cap in 1867 and with his development of blasting 
gelatin — the most powerful commercial explosive known 
—and dynamite, both requiring a nitroglycerin base. 


The Industry at Mid-Century 


Industrial explosives have become an integral part 
of American industry. Their application serves a diver- 
sity of uses ranging from mining and construction work 
to such miscellaneous purposes as stump-blasting and 
ditch-digging in agriculture. In 1954, they made up 
nearly one-half of the total value added by manufacture 
for all types of commercial explosives. 

In 1956, more than one billion pounds of industrial 
explosives were consumed in coal mining, railroad and 
highway construction, quarrying, metal mining, petroleum 
mining, and agriculture, in that order. In the same year, 
sales reached an all-time high of $225 million. 

In the industrial explosives sector, about 95 percent 
of the total value added by manufacture is produced by 
establishments with more than 100 employees. The 74 
establishments in this branch of the industry, which em- 
ployed more than 32,000 workers in 1954, manufactured 
items such as blasting powder, high explosives, nitrated 
carbohydrates, safety fuses, and blasting caps. Govern- 
ment-owned, privately operated plants accounted for $213 
million of the total $390 million in values of shipments 
for 1954. 

Unlike the industrial explosives plants, most of the 
fireworks and pyrotechnics establishments tended to be 
small. Seventy percent had fewer than 50 employees; 
these plants produced more than one-half of the $12 mil- 
lion value added by manufacture in 1954. The major 
products of these firms are fireworks, flares, flashlight 
bombs, railroad torpedoes, and fuses. 


Product Changes 

Although the manufacture and consumption of explo- 
sives have increased greatly since the early 1900's, the 
production techniques differ only slightly from those used 
at that time and major discoveries have been less frequent. 

Because of the delicate operations of all explosives 
manufacture, nearly all plants have for many years con- 
sisted of small buildings scattered over a large area to 
prevent total destruction in case of accidents. Within 
recent years, some of the larger firms, such as DuPont, 
have installed connecting conveyor belts between these 


isolated structures, thereby approximating an assembly- 
line process of explosives production. 

Last year a significant increase was noted in con- 
sumption of lower-priced ammonium nitrate in polyethy- 
lene bags for blasting in coal strip mining. This, how- 
ever, is part of a long-range trend toward ammonia 
dynamites, in place of the older straight dynamites, for 
mining operations where ventilation is good and moisture 
is low. The major difference between the two is that the 
former has part of its nitroglycerin replaced by ammo- 
nium nitrate. Ammonia dynamites today account for 
about two-thirds of all dynamites made; although this 
type is not as potent, it has the advantages of lower cost, 
less shock-sensitivity, and safer fumes. 

Increased use of ammonium nitrate as a blasting agent 
has led to a major decline since 1948 in production and 
consumption of the formerly popular black blasting 
powder. Sales volume plummeted 82 percent to 6 million 
pounds between 1948 and 1956. 

The fireworks industry has been able to turn out 
products of greater size, louder noise, and richer colors 
through new varieties of chemical compositions. But the 
basic construction techniques remain much the same as 
in the late eighteenth century. The innovations of this 
industry have generally paralleled the introduction of 
new chemicals. Of the postwar developments, the use of 
hexachlorobenzene and other organic compounds of chlo- 
rine to brighten the flaming colors probably ranks as 
most important. 


Illinois — New Leader 

Since 1948 Illinois appears to have jumped from fourth 
place to become the national leader in industrial explo- 
sives production. In the manufacture of fireworks and 
pyrotechnics, Illinois is probably fourth, although its 
position is somewhat uncertain since the Census of Manu- 
factures does not reveal statistics for most states. 

The first explosives plant in Illinois was established 
in 1892 at East Alton in Madison County; this area still 
appears to be the center of the industry in the State. 
Most of the earlier Illinois plants located in areas with 
carbon deposits, which were necessary for production of 
black blasting powder. Today, the State’s industrial ex- 
plosives plants are found in Alton, Seneca, DuQuoin, 
Grafton, Wolf Lake, and Joliet. The latter is a govern- 
ment-owned, privately operated establishment. Fireworks 
plants are located at Jacksonville, Danville, South Beloit, 
and River Grove. 

Although Illinois has only six of the nation’s 74 
industrial explosives plants, its $29 million in value 
added by manufacture in 1954 comprised nearly 14 per- 
cent of the national total. Industrial explosives manu- 
facture expanded greatly in Illinois between 1948 and 
1954, from 557 employees to 3,900 and from $5 million 
to $29 million in value added by manufacture. Together 
with Indiana and Wisconsin, it has shifted the explosives 
center to the Midwest from the East Coast. Nearly all 
of the Illinois plants are large, with only one having less 
than 20 employees and the average having 660 workers. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 


Percentage changes April, 1958, to May, 1958 => 
-30 -20 -10 +10 +20 +30 +40 
‘ Item ay 
COAL PRODUCTION 1958 Apr. Ma 
1958 195 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION tate 
in billion $ 
Personal income’............. 344.38 + 0.3] + 0.3 
EMPLOYMENT - MANUF AC TURING Manufacturing" 
51.0%>}| — 1.0] — 5.4 
New construction activity! 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED Private residential.......... 16.8 + 8.9] — 2.3 
Private nonresidential....... 16.4 + 5.6] — 5.5 
Foreign trade! 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports........ 18.4¢ — 1.7 | —17.9 
Merchandise imports........ 12.7° — 2.1] — 5.0 
- Excess of exports........... 5.6° — 0.7 | —37.2 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
BANK DEBITS , 43 + 0.8] + 3.2 
Installment credit.......... 33.0» + 0.1] + 3.3 
Business loans?............... 29.8» — 1.3] 4.1 
Cash farm income’............ 26.4¢ + 4.3] +14.0 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
* No change Industrial production* = 100) 
ge. Combined index............ 1278 + 0.8] —11.8 
ondurabie manufactures... . 125° 0.0} — 4.6 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 110* + 0.9 | —15.4 
Manufacturing employment* 
May Percentage Production workers......... 92 — 0.1} —12.5 
I 1958 change from ‘Factory worker earnings' 
(1947-49 Apr. May Average hours worked....... 96 +0.5 — 3.0 
= 100) 1958 1957 Average hourly earnings... .. 159 0.0} + 2.4 
e Average weekly earnings . 153 +0.5| — 0.7 
; 06.2 onstruction contracts awarded® 343 +18.1} + 0.1 
66.5 3.5 | —13.3 Department store sales’... .... 1338 | + 2.3) — 1.5 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 91.7 Consumer price index* 124 + 0.1 | + 3.3 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing) 152.6% | — 0.3 | — 0.9 Wholesale prices 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 119.0 | + 3.5 0.0 All commodities............ 120 + 0.2) + 2.0 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 127.0 + 3.9 Farm products............. 98 + 0.7) + 9.9 
Construction contracts awarded®| 378.9 +25.9 | —27.8 Foods. 113 + 1.3) + 7.6 
1Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mine, 3Tll. Dept. of Labor; 
*Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; ; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. 1U. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; 3 U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; ? Fed. Res. Bd.; § Ill. ‘Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Assn.; *I 1.’ Geol. Survey. * Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. ¢ Data are for April, 
* April data; comparisons relate to March, 1958, and April, 1957. 1958; comparisons relate to March, 1958, and April, 1957. 4 Based on 
b Sencenally adjusted. official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


= 


1958 1957 


Item 


June 21 June 14 


Production: 


Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons. 1,624 1,486 1,383 1,296 1,275 2,057 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 11,757 11,941 12,109 11,681 11,155 12,111 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............- number in thous.... . 109 102 96 90 82 150 
Petroleum (daily avg.)............+. ere 6,373 6,345 6,335 6,256 6,242 7,190 
Freight carloadings.........0.0essccves thous. of cars....... 627 628 622 613 530 732 
Department store sales..............-- 1947-49=100....... 111 117 138 135 116 115 


Commodity prices, wholesale: 


1947-49=100....... 119.1 119.0 118.8 119.1 119.3 117.4 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 125.2 125.2 125.0 125.2 125.2 125.2 

1947-49=100....... 86.1 85.4 85.5 85.8 86.3 89.9 
Finance: 

30 , 356 30,373 29,790 29 ,677 29,795 32,525 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 335 290 254 325 278 275 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. * Monthly index for June, 1957. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Foreign Trade 

The Commerce Department’s quarterly balance-of- 
payments figures reflected a decline in foreign trade dur- 
ing the first three months of 1958. The agency reported 
that United States exports of goods and services in the 
first quarter of this year amounted to $5.6 billion, off 
about $1 billion from the closing three months of 1957. 

At the same time, United States purchases, grants, 
and investments abroad fell by about $200 million — from 
$6.6 billion in the last quarter of 1957 to $6.4 billion in 
the opening quarter of this year. 

As a result of these transactions, foreign countries 
had an excess of $546 million in dollar receipts over 
expenditures, compared with $114 million in the previous 
quarter. Most of this amount, about $370 million, was 
used to purchase gold from the United States; the re- 
mainder was added to holdings of liquid dollar assets. 


Machine Tool Demand 

Following a three-month climb which began in Jan- 
wary, new orders for machine tools fell to $22.9 million 
in April and continued downward in May. The National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association reported that May 
orders were valued at $22.0 million, off 47 percent from 
$41.4 million in the same month last year. 

The latest declines in orders have caused some price 
cutting within the industry as manufacturers competed 
for the diminishing volume. This contrasts sharply with 
price increases of about 10 percent in 1956 and addi- 
tional 5 to 10 percent hikes last year. 

Tool shipments also declined in May, falling to $37.9 
million, less than half the value of tools delivered in 
May, 1957. 

For the first five months of the year, shipments have 
totaled $210.2 million, compared with $409.7 million in 
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Source: 


the same period last year, a decline of 48 percent. Orders 
so far in 1958 have amounted to only $116.4 million, a 
decrease of about 58 percent from the $273.1 million 
ordered in the first five months of 1957. 

Since machine tools, which are basic to all heavy 
metal products ranging from household appliances to 
automobiles, take from a few months to a year and a half 
to build and ship, orders must be placed well in advance 
of the expected delivery date. As a consequence tool 
demand is frequently used as an indicator of future busi- 
ness activity. By the fall of 1956, well before the weak- 
ening in general business activity became pronounced, 
machine tool orders had already begun the long down- 
trend which has brought them to their present levels. 
(See chart.) 


Farm Prices and Income 


The Agriculture Department’s index of prices received 
by farmers fell 9 points, or 3 percent, last month as 
spring shortages of cattle, citrus fruit, and vegetables 
neared an end. The decline, which came on the heels of 
seven consecutive monthly increases, brought the index 
down to 255 percent of the 1910-14 average, still about 
5 percent higher than a year ago. 

Prices paid by farmers also decreased during the 
month, but more moderately. The department reported 
the mid-June prices-paid index at 305 percent of the base 
period, compared with the record high of 306 percent in 
the previous month and 296 percent last year. 

With the prices-received index falling faster than 
the prices-paid index, the parity ratio declined 2 points 
to 84. This was 2 points above the 82 for the same 
month last year and 4 points above the low reached in 
February, 1957. 

Before the parity ratio fell in June, farm income for 
the first five months of the year had moved up over the 
corresponding period of 1957. The department estimated 
that farmers received $11.3 billion from the sale of crops 
and livestock in the first five months of 1958. This was 
9 percent greater than a year earlier, with most of the 
gain resulting from higher prices. 


Employment 

Unemployment increased by 533,000 in June to the 
highest level since August, 1941. The Commerce and 
Labor departments report the total number of jobless 
reached 5.4 million last month. The advance in unem- 
ployment during June was caused by the annual influx 
into the labor market of job-hunting students. However, 
because of the much higher level of unemployment pre- 
vailing this year, the seasonal change was enough to push 
the number of jobless to a seventeen-year high. 

At the same time, total employment rose by 920,000 
to a mid-June level of nearly 65 million workers. With 
manufacturing industries sharing in the rise for the first 
time after a year and a half of steady decline, non- 
agricultural employment rose about 300,000. 

Census data, in thousands of workers, are as follows: 


June May June 

1958 1958 1957 
Civilian labor force............ 70,418 68 ,965 69 ,842 
64,981 64,061 66 , 504 
Nonagricultural.....:....... 58,081 57,789 58,970 
5,437 4,904 3,337 
Seasonally adjusted rate..... 6.8 7.2 4.5 
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Recent events have brought out Soviet Russia’s im- 
pressive accomplishments in the sciences on which mis- 
sile development is based. With the attainment of this 
success, Soviet leaders have announced that “We shall 
conquer capitalism with a high level of work and a higher 
standard of living.” In the light of this challenge to our 
economic leadership, an examination of the current rec- 
ords of the two economies becomes highly relevant. 

With the exception of foreign trade and aid, which 
are measured in international prices, all the following 
comparisons are made in physical units. No attempt is 
made to compare the rates of economic growth in the two 
countries because such data have serious pitfalls and are 
still subject to vigorous debate by the specialists. 


Land and People 

The Soviet Union, astride two continents, has a land 
area nearly three times that of the United States. How- 
ever, a large proportion of the USSR is classified as 
waste land — chiefly the tundra, or frozen marshes, along 
its entire northern zone, and the vast areas found in 
many parts of southern Siberia. Indeed, so extensive are 
these waste lands that the area devoted to agriculture 
is only 17 percent greater in the USSR than in the US. 
The relative shortage of arable land exerts a braking 
force upon the expansion of the entire economy. The 
difference in the agricultural posture of the two countries 
is strikingly illustrated by Russia’s efforts to expand its 
sown area and thereby agricultural output, whereas we 
have been seeking ways to effect the withdrawal of mar- 
ginal lands from cultivation to reduce production. 

For a number of reasons, the gap between the two 
populations has narrowed from 60 million in Russia’s 
favor in 1940 to about 30 million in mid-1956. War- 
created factors explain the greater excess of women in 
Russia and the comparatively smaller number of aged per- 
sons. But more clearly indicative of differences in eco- 
nomic structure is the proportion of people living in 
urban areas—nearly two-thirds in the United States, 
slightly more than two-fifths in Soviet Russia. 

That agriculture continues to be a “problem child” 
in Soviet Russia is dramatically revealed by its voracious 
demands for manpower. More than one-third of its adult 
population 15 to 59 years of age was employed in agri- 
culture in 1956, compared with less than one-tenth in the 
United States. So pressing are the manpower require- 
ments in Soviet agriculture that the number employed in 
farming, nearly 45 million,-is about equal to the number 
engaged in nonfarm civilian pursuits. In the United 
States, 58 million in 1956 were employed in nonfarm 
civilian jobs. That is, off-the-farm employment in the 
United States exceeds that of the USSR by one-fourth, 
although its adult population numbered only three-fourths 
of Russia’s. 

This simple relationship makes clear one of the 
factors that influences Russia’s current campaign to raise 
the productivity of farm labor and to press for the re- 
duction in the size of standing armies. The liberation 
of manpower from the farm and army is the only pos- 
* Director, Division of Economic Studies, National Industrial 

Conference Board. This article is based on the Annual Chart 
Survey of the National Industrial Conference Board, Eco- 
nomic Comparisons: USA and USSR, by Gertrude Deutsch, 


Daniel Creamer, and Miriam Civic. Copies may be obtained 
from The Conference Board, 460 Park Avenue, New York 
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sibility for the rapid expansion of nonfarm civilian 
employment. 


Capacity to Produce 


Agriculture. The agricultural bottleneck in the Soviet 
Union persists despite the lavish use of manpower — the 
Soviets have one agricultural worker for every ten sown 
acres and the United States, one worker for every sixty 
sown acres. Productive livestock on Russian farms also 
compares favorably with numbers in the United States, 
except in the case of hogs and cattle other than milk 
cows. How account then for the Soviet’s lagging output? 

It appears to stem from the planning authorities’ de- 
cision to curtail investment in farm equipment and from 
their failure to provide the farm worker with adequate 
incentives. On the former score note the highly restricted 
use of tractors (one Russian tractor for 515 acres com- 
pared with one tractor for 82 acres in the United States) 
and electricity on farms (3 billion kilowatt-hours in the 
USSR and 22.1 billion in the United States) and the con- 
servative approach to the use of inorganic fertilizers 
(56 pounds per sown acre in the Soviet Union and 113 
in the United States). 

The lack of incentives is traceable to the nationaliza- 
tion of the land, to compulsory delivery of crops to the 
state at low prices, and to the general absence of man- 
ufactured consumer goods. In 1956, 96 percent of the 
sown area was owned and operated either by the collec- 
tive farms or by the state, leaving scope for individual 
initiative on only 4 percent of the sown area. In the 
post-Stalin period, growing recognition of the inadequacy 
of the incentives provided farm workers has led to im- 
portant changes. Beginning in 1953 the government has 
raised its prices paid for crop and livestock products; and 
in recent months, Khrushchev’s plan for abolishing the 
machine-and-tractor stations and selling the farm machin- 
ery to collective farms has been put into effect, and com- 
pulsory deliveries of farm produce to the state have been 
abolished. 

Energy and Transportation. The industrialization of a 
nation is dependent as much on the expansion of its 
energy and transportation facilities as on the expansion 
of its agricultural base. In the Soviet Union the main 
source of energy has been coal. In the United States, 
coal production has been declining for several decades 
as competitive sources of energy — petroleum, natural 
gas, and hydroelectric power—have been substituted. 
Even so, in 1957 Russian coal production, including lignite 
reduced to its equivalent in bituminous, was only 85 per- 
cent of United States production. Soviet production of 
petroleum and electricity amounted to less than one-third 
of the United States output. And gas, whether manu- 
factured or natural, appears to be an infant industry in 
the Soviet Union. However, between 1950 and 1957 
Soviet coal production expanded by 75 percent, electricity 
by 130 percent, petroleum by 160 percent, and gas by 225 
percent. It is unlikely that energy will constitute any 
bottleneck for Soviet industrial expansion even if these 
rates of growth are not maintained. 

The transportation network, on the other hand, prob- 
ably continues to be a drag on Soviet economic growth. 
By comparison with the United States, the Soviet trans- 
port system seems antiquated. In the USSR more than 
four-fifths of all freight traffic moves by rail —in the 
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United States less than one half. Trucks and pipelines 
handled only 5 percent of all ton-miles of freight in the 
USSR compared with 36 percent in the US. The Soviet 
people too rely chiefly on the railroads for transportation 
—81 percent of all passenger-miles in Soviet Russia 
were covered by rail whereas 88 percent here were ac- 
counted for by private automobiles. Consistent with these 
differences in means of travel is the vast difference in 
the volume of interurban passenger traffic — 110 billion 
passenger-miles in the USSR and 699 billion in the 
United States, despite Russia’s larger population and area. 


Producers’ Goods. Concentration on expanding capital 
goods industries, especially those supplying military needs, 
has been a prime objective of Soviet leaders. In basic 
materials, such as steel and cement, Soviet production in 
1957 was about half that ’of the United States (see 
chart). Perhaps more significant is Russia’s rate of ex- 
pansion in these industries in recent years. For example, 
steel tonnage nearly doubled and cement tonnage nearly 
tripled between 1950 and 1957. 

Machine-tool building is the keystone in any large 
industrialization program. In 1956, Soviet production of 
power-driven presses and forges, for example, was 85 
percent of ours. Some analysts of Soviet economic de- 
velopment state that the Soviet machine-tool industry has 
a larger capacity than ours and produces more machine 
tools. Despite difficulties in statistical comparison, we 
may be certain that the USSR does possess a fully de- 
veloped machine-tool industry. 

In evaluating Russia’s output of producers’ goods, 
one must bear in mind that relatively little is diverted 
from the production of capital equipment and military 
hardware to consumers’ durable goods. 


Foreign Trade and Aid 


‘ While the precise rate of Russian economic expan- 
sion remains a matter of debate, the fact of its expan- 
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sion cannot be gainsaid. This growth of the Soviet 
economy is reflected in its foreign trade and aid. 

The foreign trade of the USSR (exports and imports 
combined) expanded by 150 percent between 1950 and 
1957 and trade with noncommunist countries by 200 per- 
cent between 1950 and 1956. On the export side, it is 
significant that the Soviet Union has the capacity to 
supply processed commodities as well as raw materials. 
The latter accounted for three-fifths of Russia’s exports 
in 1956; on the other hand, metals and machinery and 
equipment amounted to as much as one-third of all exports. 

This capacity to export metals and capital equipment 
has established the Soviets as a competitor to be reckoned 
with in the field of economic aid to less developed coun- 
tries. Although Russia’s cumulative commitments for 
nonmilitary aid to the free world since the end of the 
Korean War —chiefly in the form of long-term, low- 
interest loans—are only one-fifth those of the United 
States, it seriously entered this field only in 1956. 

Its aid program is much more selective, three-fourths 
being directed to neutral countries in Asia and Africa, 
compared with a more nearly equal division of our com- 
mitments between those areas and the free countries of 
Europe, including Turkey and Yugoslavia. Whether 
Russia can continue to expand such aid in the face of the 
demands of her own people and her European satellites 
for a higher level of living and in the face of already 
large commitments to China remains a moot point. 


Levels of Living 


How did Russia and the United States compare in 
the production of consumer goods in 1957? Despite some 
expansion in recent years, production per capita for most 
food items lagged by a long distance behind American 
levels. The single exception revealed by a search of 
published data was fish—in this instance per capita 
production in the two countries was equal. The high level 
of Soviet fish production is a counterpart of its low per 
capita meat production — about one-third of the United 
States standard. In two other staple foods, grains and 
refined sugar, about one-half of our per capita output was 
achieved. Only in milk production is Khrushchev’s boast 
likely to be confirmed in the near future. 

Much the same picture emerges when one examines 
staple items of clothing or fabrics, except in the case of 
woolen cloth, which amounted to nearly 90 percent of 
our per capita production. (None of these commodity 
comparisons make allowance for quality differences. ) 

Equally revealing of the differential in output of 
consumers’ commodities are the distributions of retail 
sales in the two countries. In the Soviet Union in 1956, 
three-fifths of all expenditures at retail, including res- 
taurant meals and purchases on the peasants’ free mar- 
ket, were expenditures for food, compared with less than 
one-half here. For another class of “necessities,” textiles 
and clothing, the Russian consumer spent more than one- 
fifth of his retail ruble and the American consumer 
slightly more than one-eighth of-his retail dollar. As a 
consequence, expenditures on other commodities, includ- 
ing luxuries that add spice and variety to everyday living, 
accounted for less than a fifth of the retail total in the 
USSR and for nearly two-fifths in the US. 

Still less effective is the Soviet Union’s competition 
in the field of housing and consumers’ durable goods. 
Estimates sufficiently accurate to establish orders of 
magnitude indicate that a Russian occupies only 18 per- 
cent of the dwelling space of an American. Typically, 
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kitchens and bathrooms are shared by several families. 
The persistence of this acute housing shortage finally 
forced a promise from the Soviet leaders in 1957 that it 
would be alleviated over the next ten to twelve years. 
As to consumers’ durable commodities, the lag in 
Soviet output is dramatically revealed even when no al- 
lowance is made for the Soviet Union’s larger population. 
In 1957, the bicycle was the only item produced in greater 
number in the USSR. There it is a means of adult trans- 
portation and here it is a plaything or convenience of 
youth. Despite a decade-long decline in our radio pro- 
duction, we made nearly three times as many receiving 
sets (excluding car radios) as did Russia last year. Com- 
parison of outputs of television sets, household washing 
machines, and household refrigerators is even more un- 
favorable to the Russians. The contrast in the produc- 
tion of passenger automobiles is very sharp (114,000 in 
the USSR and 5,982,000 in the United States in 1957). 


Buying Power of Work Time 


Just how high are prices — say, in Moscow compared 
with New York? In the absence of prices arrived at 
under comparable institutional arrangements, the com- 
parison is made in terms of the work-time of an “aver- 
age” worker required to purchase a staple item in the 
worker’s budget. A Moscow worker, for example, had to 
work 33 minutes in 1957 to earn enough to purchase a 
quart of milk; a New York worker, only seven minutes 
—a fact omitted from the Soviet claim of soon surpas- 
sing our per capita milk production. A pound of bread 
required nine minutes of effort in Moscow and five min- 
utes in New York; a dozen eggs took 214 hours in Mos- 
cow, but only fifteen minutes in New York. In Moscow, 
37 days of labor buy a man’s wool suit, whereas in New 
York three day’s pay is sufficient. Six days are neces- 
sary to purchase a pair of woman’s leather shoes in 
Moscow, only five hours in New York. Not unexpec- 
tedly, the largest relative difference is the cost in labor- 
time of a consumers’ durable item; for example, to pur- 
chase a table radio requires one day in New York and 
25 days in Moscow. If this comparison should make the 
Moscovite disconsolate, he could dispel the gloom by 
using his earnings from six hours of work for the pur- 
chase of a fifth of vodka—a New Yorker can acquire 
the same solace from a fifth of whiskey with earnings 
from two hours of work. 

These comparisons are based on the typical workweek 
of 46 hours spread over six days for a Moscow worker 
and average monthly earnings of about 750 rubles, and a 
40-hour, five-day workweek for a factory worker in New 
York whose hourly earnings in 1957 averaged $2.04. 

In evaluating the lower real wages of the Soviet 
worker, one must bear in mind that some important 
services are subsidized out of general taxes and, there- 
fore, constitute only a small claim on take-home pay. 
Thus, rent represents probably less than 5 percent of a 
worker’s income, and direct medical and dental expenses 
are small because of the Soviet system of socialized 
medical care. 

Although the standard of living of the Soviet worker 
is much below that of the American worker, it is higher 
than the levels found in most of Asia and Africa. 

The preceding comparisons have made it abundantly 
clear that the battle for consumer welfare between the 
Soviet Union and the United States has scarcely been 
joined. The pay-off of the Soviet design, however, is 
not to be measured in per capita consumption, but in 
their military posture vis-a-vis the United States. In a 
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recent appraisal of Soviet military equipment, Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military analyst for the New York Times, 
concludes that “one of our greatest advantages vis-a-vis 
the Soviet army — superiority in quality — has been lost 
or is rapidly vanishing.” The Soviet economy must be 
credited with this accomplishment, achieved by imposing 
an iron-rations economy on the Russian consumer. 


Campaign for Confidence 
(Continued from page 2) 


The Position of the Press 


In many ways, the participation of the press in this 
campaign is even more singular than that of the govern- 
ment. Its foremost duty is to report faithfully the facts of 
the situation so that the people’s action may be informed. 
This function becomes increasingly important in a com- 
plex economy like ours, because each person’s activity 
becomes more and more specialized and less and less 


informed at first hand about what is going on elsewhere. | 


It may seem understandable in a community that has been 
sheltered against the recession— for example, in farm 
communities whose income rose with prices—to ask, 
“Where is this recession, anyway?” The implicit boast, 
however, is of no real service to its members. 

No one should blame the press, of course, for un- 
intentional violations. When a newspaper picks up biased 
releases from government agencies or others who should 
know better, it may itself be duped as much as its readers. 
However, when it does so consistently, as a matter of 
policy, it has no right to the reader’s respect. Some 
might argue that the newspapers have long ago lost their 
reputation for dependability and with it the effectiveness 
of their editorial policy. Nevertheless, this is hardly a 
lesson that a newspaper should want to be constantly 
reiterated, 

Perhaps the greatest danger to the press would derive 
from a striking success in this kind of campaign. For if 
manipulation of news could really move the economy, 
there would be increased support for bringing it under 
control. Control, in the form either of restrictions or of 
directed reporting, is feared by intelligent people every- 
where as well as by the press itself. But who can say 
where failure to take responsibility seriously may lead? 


No Loss, No Gain 


Perhaps these comments unduly exaggerate the danger, 
since the current publicity campaign is sure to fail if 
substantial band-wagon effects do not appear. Past ex- 
periments of this kind give no indication that any over- 
whelming success is likely to be achieved. In the early 
1930’s, similar campaigns failed dismally. The whole 
structure of psychological theorizing on which they are 
based is fallacious. If favorable psychology were so 
potent, why did the declines from last year’s highs occur 
at all? At that time, nearly everybody was optimistic. 

For the same reason, the current optimism, whether 
based on facts or on fancy, may be discounted. If the 
economy moves up during the next few months, as the 
discussion here last month indicated to be likely, no one 
should be led into the mistaken view that the public had 
been successfully manipulated. No more should one con- 
clude that the future is assured beyond the temporary 
interval to which the hopeful indications apply. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


A Study on Mortgage Debt 


The National Bureau of Economic Research has just 
released a Technical Paper entitled The Volume of 
Mortgage Debt in the Postwar Decade, written by Saul 
B. Klaman. This paper is the first result of the postwar 
capital market study to be published by the National 
Bureau. Its primary objective is to analyze the structure 
and development of the American nonfarm mortgage 


market between 1945 and 1956. A description of the. 


institutional setting and a discussion of the major eco- 
nomic problems involved are combined in a statistical 
framework of the flow of funds through the capital 
market. 

This report provides the most complete and consistent 
set of statistics now available on total amounts of mort- 
gages outstanding on different types of properties. The 
study further analyzes mortgage holdings by the main 
groups of investors, particularly the various financial 
institutions. The statistics are presented on an annual 
base for the period from 1945 through 1952 and quarterly 
for the years 1953 through 1956. The quarterly data for 
many series have not been previously available, and an- 
nual data for other series have been brought up to date 
and revised. The three series developed by the author on 
residential, multifamily, and nonresidential mortgage 
debt are particularly useful for analysis of the mortgage 
market. 


Families with Working Women 


According to data released by the Bureau of the 
Census, the percentage of married couples with both 
husband and wife working has steadily increased since 
World War II. In the spring of 1957 there were 10.8 
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million working couples, or approximately 28 percent of 
an estimated 38.9 million married couples in the country. 
The proportion of married couples working was only 
20 percent at the end of World War II. In 1957 there 
were 24.4 million married couples, or 63 percent, still 
following the traditional pattern of family life with the 
husband as the breadwinner and the wife as a full-time 
homemaker. 

The number of working mothers with children under 
18 years of age in the household amounted to 7 million 
in the spring of 1957. This total includes an estimated 
2.6 million mothers who had children under 6 years of 
age. Only 18 percent of mothers of children under 6 
were working in March, 1957, but this proportion has 
been increasing since the war. In households with chil- 
dren over 12 years of age as well as children of pre- 
school age, the proportion of working mothers amounted 
to 21 percent. 


Packaging with Fibre Board 


The Fibre Box Association has recently released a 
publication titled New Directions in Packaging. This 
128-page manual presents new ideas and illustrations in 
fibre board packaging. In addition to illustrations in 
surface designs and paintings, there are displays of the 
variety of articles that are made of corrugated or solid 
fibre board and other distinctive features. 

The association has also compiled statistical data 
about the industry in Statistics: Fibre Box Industry 
1957. Copies of these two publications can be obtained 
from the Fibre Box Association, 224 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, 


Mutual Savings Banks 


The pattern of savings bank activities has changed 
markedly in the last two years. Through most of 1957 
inflationary pressures were strong and demands for 
credit and capital exceeded the available supply of sav- 
ings. The downturn in business conditions in late 1957 
and early 1958 caused an easing in financial markets. 

Mutual savings banks continued to attract a large 
volume of savings during 1957 with deposits increasing 
to a level of $31.6 billion by the end of the year. This 
represented an increase of $1.7 billion, or 5.5 percent, but 
it is somewhat less than the preceding years (see chart). 
The rate of flow of net savings to other types of thrift 
institutions also declined in 1957 with the exception of 
savings departments of commercial banks. Numerous 
commercial banks increased their interest rates on time 
and savings deposits to 3 percent. As a result, these 
institutions attracted $4.6 billion in savings, representing 
a rate of increase more than twice that in 1956. 

In the early months of 1958 mutual savings banks 
experienced a sharp increase in their deposits. The gain 
in the first four months amounted to $800 million, raising 
total deposits to $32.5 billion. This represented an annual 
rate of increase of 7.8 percent, which was moré than 
four-fifths larger than the corresponding months of any 
preceding year on record, This recent accelerated growth 
reflected both a reduction in deposit withdrawals and an 
increase in gross new deposits. Many new accounts were 
opened, so that the number of mutual savings accounts 
by the end of April, 1958, had reached a record high of 
over 22 million. 
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With a few notable exceptions, the major indexes of 
Illinois business activity showed little change in May 
from the previous month and generally remained below 
the level of May, 1957. Construction contracts awarded 
rose 26 percent from April, but they were still 28 per- 
cent below the year-earlier level. Coal production in- 
creased 4 percent over the previous month, but declined 
13 percent from May of a year ago. Farm prices, de- 
parting from the national tendency, were up 5 percent 
from the previous month and up 15 percent from May, 
1957. 

Life insurance sales declined 6 percent from April 
and were 7 percent below the corresponding month of 
1957. Manufacturing employment dropped 2 percent and 
was 13 percent below May, 1957. Bank debits decreased 
only slightly from April but ran 7 percent below the level 
of a year ago. 


Average Weekly Earnings 


The average weekly earnings of manufacturing in- 
dustries in Illinois in the first four months of 1958 were 
$87.41, as compared with $88.63 in the first four months 
of 1957. This represents an average decline of $1.22 in 
weekly earnings. The level of earnings thus far this year 
has been below all of 1957 and the last four months of 
1956 (see chart). In September, 1957, average weekly 
earnings reached their peak for the year and then de- 
clined in the following months. After reaching a low of 
$86.86 in February, 1958, earnings showed some recovery 
in March and April but remained below the 1957 level. 

The decline in average weekly earnings has been due 
largely to reductions in working hours. This is evidenced 
by the decline from 40.7 average weekly hours worked 
in January, 1957, to 38.6 average weekly hours worked 
in April, 1958. Although this practically eliminated over- 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


time premiums, average hourly earnings increased from 
$2.18 in March, 1957, to $2.26 in April, 1958. 


Building Boost 


In June, 1958, officers of nine of the most important 
craft unions in the East St. Louis district and the gen- 
eral contractors organization, the Southern Illinois Build- 
ing Association, signed a ten-point statement of policy 
that was adopted last February by the AFL-CIO’s Build- 
ing and Construction Trade Department. This agreement 
is a contractual commitment barring interunion jurisdic- 
tional disputes, raiding, product boycotts, and feather- 
bedding or other wasteful practices. As an immediate 
result of this union-contractor agreement for the area, 
the Granite City Steel Company announced that it will 
build a new main office building for itself and the First: 
Granite City National Bank. Shell Oil is also planning 
a major expansion of its refinery in Wood River. 

Prior to this agreement, a group of local businessmen 
in the East St. Louis district conducted an extensive 
survey into the reasons why approximately $100 million 
of new construction had bypassed the area in the last 
ten years. It was concluded that national contractors 
were adding 15 percent to 75 percent to their bids in 
order to cover labor costs resulting from low building 
trades productivity and a variety of non-contract work- 
ing restrictions. 


Farm Study 


A University of Illinois College of Agriculture study 
based on records of the Illinois Farm Bureau-Farm Man- 
agement Association shows that on central and northern 
Illinois farms, volume and efficiency of operations to- 
gether proved to be the major difference between high- 
and low-income farms. The final test of efficiency is, 
however, to hold per-unit production costs at a minimum. 
It was reported that each year there is a difference of 
approximately $10,000 in net earnings between high- 
and low-earning farms of the same size and type of 
operation. 

The conclusions were derived from a sample of rec- 
ords taken from 401 grain farms averaging 360 acres and 
276 hog farms averaging 240 acres. The higher-earning 
grain farms had 20 percent larger crop yields with 6 
percent more land in corn and soybeans and 5 percent 
less in hay and pasture. 


Property Tax Statistics 


The State Legislative Commission on School Prob- 
lems recently released its study of property tax statistics 
covering the eleven-year period 1946 through 1956. It 
was disclosed that more than half of the yield from 
property taxes in Illinois goes for education. Of the 
State’s 102 counties, only two show school taxes ac- 
counting for less than 50 percent of all property taxes. 
In 1956 the state-wide average levy for education 
amounted to 54 percent of all property taxes as compared 
with 45 percent in 1946. Cook County averaged 46 per- 
cent while downstate counties averaged 64 percent. 
DuPage County ranked highest with 76 percent. 

The report further showed that school taxes increased 
163 percent between 1946 and 1956, while total property 
taxes increased 120 percent. State aid for education in 
1956 amounted to 19 percent of the school tax total as 
compared with 11 percent in 1946. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


May, 1958 
Electric Estimated 
Building Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! ment Store Debits* 
4 
— (000 kwh) (000) Sales (000,000) (000) 
$27,908 1,019,284 $577 ,552* $15,086" $12,049" 
pr., 1958... +1. —3. +8.8 +13 —0. —10.1 
Percentage change from... .... 1957....| —25.2 —4.4 0 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
$16,559 767 1295 $441 .238 $13 1754 $10,481 
pr., 1958...) +/1.5 =f, +12. +16 —10.0 
Percentage change from 1957....| —39.9 ~6.9 -0.2 “<a 
$ 504 n.a. $ 8,353 $ 69 $ 115 
Apr., 1958....| —27.1 +6.0 0 +11.7 —20.0 
$ 580 n.a. $ 5,902 $ 45 $ 90 
Apr., 1958....| +104.9 +3.8 +1 +8.7 +6.1 
$ 572 n.a. $ 9,798 $ 80 $ 71 
Apr., 1958....| —23.4 +3.7 +9 +81 —20.8 
Percentage change from 1957....| —29.4 —21.8 42 -3.0 —14.5 
$ 141 n.a. $ 4,832 n.a. $ 36 
Apr., 1958....| —69.9 +1.8 na —21.5 
Apr., 1958....| —30.2 —5.8 +4.9 n.a. +11.9 —30.1 
Percentage change from... . 1957....| +43.2 —1.3 —2.8 +4.1 +0.7 
$2,768 41,650° | $16,611 $ 172 $ 179 
Apr., 1958....| +107.3 —3.9 +2.2 +12 +4.5 —18.0 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
$ 259 7,704 $ 4,702 $ 67 $ 80 
Apr., 1958....| +62.9 —6.0 —8.5 n.a. +6.8 +3.0 
$ 628 11,481 $ 7,063 $ 74 $ 94 
Apr., 1958....| —14.0 —4.5 —15.2 na. +5.3 —2.8 
$1,749 11,534 $ 5,262 $ 47 $ 58 
$ 422 31,236 $10, 105 $ 113 $ 102 
Apr., 1958... ~J,2 —4.3 +8¢ +2.0 +4.0 
0057...) -0.3 —25.5 +8¢ —6.4 +2.9 
$ 213 8,248 $ 4,427 na. $ 38 
P t h f Apr., 1958.... —50.7 —15.4 +3.3 n.a. —0.6 
$ 474 45,004° | $15,598 $ 206 $ 210 
Apr., 1958... —3.5 +0.1 —4.1 —1.3 
ercentage change from... .) May 1957....| —47.7 ~16.6 —10.7 +1.6 
$ 162 8,653 $ 4,581 $ 46 $ 52 
$ 626 32,205° | $11,641 $ 117 $ 203 
Apr., 1958....| —26.1 +1¢ —10.4 
+5.0 —20.9 —3e —5.2 —22.2 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
$ 307 11,431 $ 8,377 $ 144 $ 53 
Apr., 1958....| —76.8 —5.9 +6.8 n.a. ~3.2 +6.2 
CHANGE +28.9 ~ $3.9 —5.5 +0.2 
Apr., 1958....| —71.9 +3.1 +3.9 n.a. +10.8 —0.8 
Percentage change from. . . 1957....| +96.4 -0.1 +4.9 
Apr., 1958....| —77.4 —5.0 =—3.3 na. +5.7 
ercentage change from... May, 1957....| —86.8 +16.2 —15.6 +1.6 


* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. 
Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. 
Department of Revenue. Data are for April, 1958. Comparisons relate to March, 1958, and April, 1957. 
of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by 


© Includes immediately surrounding territory. 


n.a. Not available. 
2 Local power companies. 
4 Research Departments 


original sources. *® Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending May 30, 1958, and May 31, 1957. 
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The University of Chicago Librari, [| 
Periodical Division, Harper, 22 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY Chicago 37, Ill. 
1947-1949 = 100 
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